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slide in a drop of water uoder a very thin covering-glass. “ A successful 
experiment affords one of the most striking views in the range of microscopy, 
the muscular fibres, of apparently semifiuid consistency, are in almost constant 
though irregular motion, carrying the smaller branches of the trachea; to and 
fro, as seaweed is swung by a wave. These phenomena sometimes continue 
for an hour and a half, with no other encouragement than a slight tap in the 
covering-glass." They can thus conveniently be studied with high power immer¬ 
sion lenses. 

“A fibre at rest consists or a series or gray stripes with white borders situ¬ 
ated between black granular bands." When it contracts a wave runs along it, 
involving four or five divisions at a time; the gray part disappears and the fibre 
swells, presenting only a succession of black bands with clear interspaces. 
The gray portion is evidently the contractilo substance; "there is no reason 
to suppose that the difference between the white and the gray has any other 
than an optical cause, namely, that the pnrt of the ground substance nearest 
the black bands receives not only the rays of light which would ordinarily 
strike it, bnt others refracted or rejected, or both, from the black bands, 
and which do not strike the middle space between the latter." The polari- 
scope •' proved unavailable, for the presence of two layers of shell, enclosing 
often more than one layer of muscle, rendered the few results which I obtained 
quite untrustworthy.” 

The author also failed to obtain any staining from bierontoxylon, the colour¬ 
ing matter being arrested at the skin. Longitudinal stria.* are usually not 
visible in healthy muscle; where they exist they appear to be due to folds in 
the sarcolemrao. A weak interrupted electrical current produces lively, 
although irregular action, the waves running in both directions. If long 
continued, or if a strong current were used, the fibres became tetanized and 
assumed the appearance of extreme contraction throughout. “The experi¬ 
ments with the constant current promised to be of great interest, but as they 
were very difficult, and promised to lead me far beyond my original plan. I soon 
decided to leave them for abler hands.” 

The heliotype plate of illustrations drawn by Dr. H. P. Quincy, at once a 
good histologist and skilled draughtsman, greatly facilitates a comprehension 
of the foregoing description. W. F. N. 


Art. XLII .—An Essay on the Principles of Mental Hygiene. By D. A. Gor¬ 
ton, M.D. 12mo., pp. 242. Philadelphia; J. B. Lippincott <fc Co., 1873. * 

This little volume presents a very pleasing aspect, being well printed on fine 
paper. It possesses one feature whose absence often impairs the usefulness of 
much better books—a Tull and minute index. This, however, is not perfect, as 
we failed to find in it two proper names mentioned in the text. 

From a literary and scientific point of view the work is a very curious one. 
We are tempted to imitate our author’s propensity for quotation, by adopting 
the characterization of a critic in the American Practitioner, who calls it “a 
compound of troth and error, of striking facts and false conclusions, or sound 
suggestions and absurd, extravagant fancies.” It might almost be styled a 
book of quotations, upon subjects bearing on the relations of matter to mind. 
When we name Buckle, Lecky, Maudsley, Combe, Quetelet, Forbes Winslow, 
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Mfll, Buy, Emerson, Rnsh, Bayard Taylor, Farton, Beecher, the Rev. Dr. Todd 
and Gail Hamilton, we have not began to exhaust the list of authors cited’ 
Frank and acknowledged extracts form a very large portion of the volume- 
and the remainder presents no new ideas or value. Singularly enough, though 
some of the speculations are greatly like those of the “ Autocrat” and “ Profes¬ 
sor," the name of Dr. Holmes does not appear. 

The book has six chapters: two entitled “ Mental InBnence of Physical 
Agents“The Reciprocal Influences of Corporeal and Mental Exercise-" 
“Moral and Religious Influences;" “Moral Agents and Influencesand 
“ Marriage." 

The relations of moral character and responsibility to physical causes are set 
forth with an air of imparting knowledge hitherto unrevenled. Indeed this 
trait is noticeable throughout. 

Upon the action of stimulants and narcotics we are treated to much stale 
gossip and sensational statement. As to tobacco, the writer ventures modestly 
to express his own conviction, that “ It is undeniably true" that its use in any 
form “ is incompatible with the existence of the highest and flnest characters.” 

Some just views are presented as to the popular tendency to carry athletic 
exercises to an injurious extreme. The influence of literary, artistic, and other 
intellectual activity in promoting longevity is set forth at considerable length. 

Remarks on faith, religion,and superstition, though perhaps not altogether 
unjust, are yet so put as to give needless offence to a majority of readers. 

The chapter on marriage presents nothing strikingly new or valuable. 

The style is rambling, diffuse, and unscientific. Statements are rash and ex¬ 
aggerated. We are told that “in a fully developed, well-balanced mind, the 
moral faculties comprise about one-fourth of the cerebrum.” Also tha’t, in 
Ruloff’s brain, dissection showed extraordinary development or “ the passions 
and the intellect, while conscience and the moral brain, in general, were singu¬ 
larly defective.” Other passages, too, point to a belier in the absurdities of 
phrenology. Some statements as to the effects of drags lead us to suspect that 
the writer holds the delusions of Hahnemann. 

The hideous word “enthused" disfigures one page; and a sentence begins 
with “.’Tis;” but such purely literary blunders are not nearly as abundant as 
those of fact and logic. BLR 


Akt.MI.III.— The Students’ Guide to Surgical Anatomy: being a Descrip . 
• lion of the most important Surgical Regions of the Human Body, and in¬ 
tended as an introduction to Operative Surgery. By Ebward Bellamv, 
F.R.C.S., Senior Asst-Surgcon to Charing-Cross Hospital, and Teacher of 
Operative Surgery in the Medical School or Charing-Cross Hospital. With 
illustrations. Pp. 300. Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea, 1674. 

This little manual is very well prepared, giving concisely the prominent 
features of the surgical regions, and indications for the performance of the 
different operations in surgery. As the name implies, it is of an elementary 
character; indeed, it is at times too elementary for the members of the class 
it is designed to aid, namely, those who have “passed their primary exami¬ 
nation." 



